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Above: The cuff title worn by all members of 
the Hermann Goring Panzer-Division, the 
largest German armoured formation in Sicily. 
At right: The last surviving Tiger of 
2.Kompanie, schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 
leaves Messina bound for the Italian mainland 
on 17August 1943. Although this battalion lost 
all but one of its tanks German material losses 
were relatively light in view of the intensity of 
the fighting and the inhospitable nature of the 
terrain. Indeed, almost half of the casualties 
suffered were due to illness, mainly malaria. 





The campaign in Sicily lasted for thirty-eight hot, gruelling days at the height of 
thesummer-from 10 July to 17 August 1943. In a fierce struggle that raged day 
and night; one Italian Army backed by a German Corps attempted to force two 
Allied Armies back into the sea. The Italians were of course fighting for their 
native soil while the Germans were under no illusions that an Allied failure 
would not only delay an invasion of the Italian mainland but might well 
postpone - or even prevent- a landing in North-west Europe. 

Defending the island was the Italian 6th Army commanded by General Alfredo 
Guzzoni, made up of two corps, each of four infantry divisions. The Italian force 
also included other mobile formations and coastal defence units although 
some of these were of dubious military value. To add to Guzzoni's difficulties , 
many of the larger port cities were designated Naval Defence Areas whose 
commanders were under no obligation to obey his orders or even confer with 
his officers. 

The Germans had been stationing units in Sicily since early 1943 expecting that 
if North Africa was abandoned the island would be the most likely location for 
an Allied assault. It was not until 16 July however, almost a week after the initial 
landings, that the headquarters of XlV.Panzerkorps was created - or rather 
reformed after its destruction at Stalingrad - to co-ordinate the German 
formations on the island and their expected reinforcements. The German corps 
was commanded by General der Panzertruppe Hans-Valentin Hube, an 
extremely capable soldier who began the war commanding a regiment in 
Poland and was renowned for his ability to co-ordinate defensive operations. 
Hitler himself referred to Hube as Der Mensch - the Man. 

Until XlV.Panzerkorps headquarters was able to make its way to Sicily, the two 
German formations stationed on the island - Panzer-Division Hermann Goring, 
commanded by Generalmajor Paul Con rath and 15.Panzergrenadier-Division, 
formed from Division Sizilien on 6 July, under Generalmajor Eberhardt Rodt - 
were, nominally at least, under the tactical control of 6th Italian Army. It seems 
unlikely however that the Germans accepted this situation as anything other 
than a convenient fiction intended to placate an ally in whose ability they had 
little confidence. Indeed, Conrath and Rodt deferred to Generalleutnant 
Fridolin von Senger und Etterlin, the German liaison officer at 6th Army 
headquarters, in all matters. For his part von Senger reported directly to 
Generalfeldmarschall Albert Kesselring, who as Oberbefehlshaber Sud was the 
overall commander of German forces in the Mediterranean. The Germans' 
insistence on von Senger’s appointment to 6th Army headquarters had in fact 
been a first step in gaining operational control over their own units. In any 
event, with the arrival of Hube on 16 July, General Guzzoni ceded to him control 
of all areas where German units were fighting - which of course also meant the 
effective control of any Italian Army units operating in those areas. 


From Monday, 2 August Hube was given command of the entire Sicilian 
defence. 

Following the Allied landings which began during the night of 9-10 July 1943, 
the original German defenders had been quickly reinforced by elements of 
l.Fallschirmjager-Division which had been refitting at Avignon in France. The 
division’s Fallschirmjager-Regiment 3 arrived spectacularly by parachute, just 
in time to foil a British attempt to capture Primosole Bridge, the only crossing of 
the Simeto River, south of Catania. Throughout the campaign the division was 
used as a ’Fire-Brigade’ and finally as a rearguard when the decision was made 
to evacuate the island. Fighting stubbornly until the end, the Green Devils were 
the last Germans to leave Sicily. Beginning in mid-July, units of 
29.Panzergrenadier-Division began crossing the Straits of Messina from the 
Italian Mainland to further reinforce the garrison. 

The offensive phase of the Axis reaction to the Allied landings proved to be very 
short. The failure of an immediate large scale counterattack against the US 
troops on the Gela beaches through Saturday 10 July and the following day and 
the capture of Syracuse, Sicily's only natural deep-water port, within 48 hours 
of the landings convinced the Germans that the island would ultimately be lost. 
Planning for the eventual evacuation of Sicily - Operation Lehrgang - could in 
fact be said to have begun as early as 14 July when Oberst Ernst-Gunther Baade 
was placed in command of the Messina Straits area. An experienced and highly 
competent officer, Baade's authority far exceeded his rank and army, navy and 
Luftwaffe units in the area were subject to his orders. Work began immediately 
on what would come to be known as the Messina Flak corridor which covered 
both sides of the straits and would provide the anti-aircraft protection vital for 
an orderly withdrawal. On July 26, while the defence of the island continued, 
Mussolini was removed from power by the Fascist Grand Council and arrested. 
At his headquarters in Rome Kesselring informed Oberst von Bonin, 
XlV.Panzerkorps chief of staff, that if Italy were to leave the alliance all German 
units in Sicily were to immediately disengage and prepare to withdraw from 
the island. 

Added to the tactical situation was the strategic consideration that valuable 
resources of men and material would be earmarked for the Russian front 
where Operation Zitadel was already underway. The Italian command 
however insisted that Sicily, as part of their homeland, could not be abandoned 
and the defence must continue. In reality many of their units in the field quickly 
disintegrated and the defence was soon mainly based around the available 
German troops. Although some Italian formations such as the Livorno Division 
fought bravely - on one occasion at least proceeding with an attack when 
promised German armour and artillery support failed to materialise - they 
were hopelessly outnumbered and outclassed by the Allied units and weapons 
that they faced. 

continued on page 3 
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The same vehicle shown on page 1, probably photographed earlier in the day as it leaves Letojanni 
by the Via Vittoria Emanuele. Letojanni is a small town on the east coast of Sicily approximately 3 
kilometres north of Taormina on the road to Messina. Inset: A Marder II 7.5cm self-propelled anti¬ 
tank gun. Of note are the many ammunition containers on the rear deck. A number of these 
vehicles were operated by the eleventh companies of both the Panzergrenadier regiments of the 
Hermann Goring division and also by l.Fallschirmjager-Division. 
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The major armoured units, Panzer-Division Hermann Goring and 
15. Panzergrenadier-Division, were deployed for the most part in the north¬ 
west of the island and faced the US Army while the other German units 
confronted the British and Canadians around Catania and Etna; slowly falling 
back towards Messina and the strait - the escape route to the mainland. As a 
tactical operation, the German evacuation was a complete success with the 
first units crossing to the mainland on Sunday 8 August and the largest 
numbers being ferried across during the following Wednesday night. In 
subseguent days the German anti-aircraft umbrella proved to be so effective 
that crossings were conducted in full daylightfrom 13 August onwards. 

Much has been made in post-war accounts of the ineptitude of the German 
field commandersfighting in Sicily and in certain instances the accusations are 
well founded. In particular a number of senior officers of the Hermann Goring 
division had been appointed to their commands for no other reason than that 
they were favourites of the Reichmarschall, most having been former pilots 
with no experience of warfare on the ground. The almost perverse nature of 
some of their decisions is somewhat easier to understand when this is taken 
into consideration. What is not so easily understood is their willingness to 
blame the men under their command for their own failures. Possibly the sole 
exception to this was Oberst Schmalz who would eventually command the 
division. Those few officers should not however cloud our view of men like Karl 
Ens, Fritz Fullriede and Theo Korner - all regimental commanders with 
15.Panzergrenadier Division - and many others. The fact remains that some 
half-million British, Canadian and US Army troops were held off by just over 
sixty thousand Germans who for the most part managed to escape with much 
of their eguipment and almost all their wounded. 

Neither was the loss of Sicily the strategic disaster that Allied propaganda 
claimed. It is true that Mussolini - Hitler's closest ally - had been ousted from 
supreme command and the new Italian Regime brought closer to - and in fact 
secretly negotiating - surrender. However ; the Germans never expected that 
the island would be held indefinitely and while the Allies were occupied there, 
German reinforcements were flooding into mainland Italy ensuring that any 
assault up the peninsula would be long and costly - as indeed it was. 

When the Allied invasion began in the early hours of 10 July 1943, the two 
German divisions at that time stationed in Sicily were scattered across the 
island. Moving west in anticipation of the Allied landings, 15.Panzergrenadier- 
Division was strung out along the western tip of the island. The main body of 
Panzer-Division Hermann Goring was deployed in the Gela Plain while a 
Kampfgruppe, or battle group, commanded by Oberst Wilhelm Schmalz 
protected the larger Catania Plain and its airfields. A considerable part of 
Kampfgruppe Schmalz was made up of a regimental sized battle group, 
Kampfgruppe Korner ; formed for the most part from the infantrymen of 


Panzergrenadier-Regiment 115 of 15.Panzergrenadier-Division. This was 
indicative of the Hermann Goring division's paucity of infantry. The 
paratroopers of l.Fallschirmjager-Division were immediately sent to the south 
to face the British and Canadians, while the men of 29.Panzergrenadier- 
Division found themselves fighting against the US Army in the north and in the 
shrinking Axis bridgehead by the end ofJuly. 

The major German units which took part in the campaign are presented here in 
order of their arrival in Sicily. 

15.Panzergrenadier-Division. The division was formed in Sicily from the 
remnants of 15.Panzer-Division which had been lost in North Africa. The 
original intention had been to reform the division as a tankformation complete 
with its previous title. Indeed', this was a common practice in the German army 
throughout the war. During its formation the division absorbed a local 
Heerestruppen unit:, Panzer-Abteilung 215 and during this time it was decided - 
probably as insufficient tanks would be available in the near future to form the 
tank regiment needed for a full Panzer division - that the unit would be raised 
as a Panzergrenadier division with a single battalion of tanks. Given little time 
to attain combat readiness - in May 1943 the division was informed that its 
formation and training needed to be completed by 15 June - the division was 
only ever able to form three Kampfgruppen. Each group was organised around 
one of the division's Panzergrenadier regiments with Kampfgruppe Ens 
utilising the personnel of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 104, Kampfgruppe 
Fullriede the men of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 129 and Kampfgruppe Korner 
those of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 115. The latter however, as has already 
been mentioned, was removed from the division and attached to 
Kampfgruppe Schmalz. A fourth battle group - Kampfgruppe Neapel or Naples 
- was later built around Schnelle Abteilung 15, which was itself an ad hoc unit 
created to replace the division's missing anti-tank and reconnaissance 
battalions. It contained a Stab or headquarters unit, a Panzergrenadier 
company of one armoured and two motorised platoons, a motorised 
Panzerjager company and a single artillery battery of two guns. 

As previously stated, the Heerestruppen unit Panzer-Abteilung 215 supplied 
the armoured component of the division. Unusually, for some time the 
battalion deployed a company of the formidable Tiger I tank, detached from 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. The latter was nominally under the command 
of the Hermann Goring division and in addition to its Tigers had a number of 
Pzkw III tanks on hand when the battalion arrived in Sicily. The latter were 
almost immediately transferred to 15.Panzergrenadier-Division which had 
been previously equipped with Pzkw IV tanks only. 

Each Panzergrenadier regiment as a rule comprised a Stab or staff company, 
with three Grenadier battalions - each made up of a staff unit, three 

. continued on page 6 
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Above, left: Generalmajor Paul Conrath, commander of Panzer-Division Hermann Goring during the Sicily battles. Above, right: The Luftwaffe Ground Assault 
Badge instituted on 31 March 1942. Awarded for participation in three separate actions, Luftwaffe personnel who had previously received the Army's General 
Assault or Infantry Assault badge were required to replace those decorations with the new badge. 


Shortly after midnight on 10 July 1943, reports began coming in to 6th Army 
headquarters of airborne landings in the east and south of Sicily. Hours earlier, 
alerted by the sustained bombing of most of the island's major ports, General 
Guzzoni had placed the garrison on full alert, extolling soldiers and civilians 
alike to defend their homeland. Unknown to the Axis commander the Allied 
airdrops had been so dispersed by poor weather and the inexperience of many 
of the transport pilots that the planned co-ordinated attacks devolved into a 
series of confused skirmishes which paradoxically convinced Guzzoni that so 
many British and Americans troops had been landed over such a wide area that 
he could not possibly react to them all. At 2.45am, when the first seaborne 
elements began coming ashore, the situation seemed to deteriorate even 
further as, one by one, 6th Army lost contact with the static defence units along 
the south coast. Armed with obsolete or even antiquated weapons and in many 
cases with no modern communications equipment, these Italian soldiers had in 
fact remained at their positions for far longer than could have reasonably been 
asked. 

A constant theme that runs through most Italian and German accounts of the 
battle for Sicily, particularly the early clashes, is one of confusion, with orders 
misinterpreted or ignored and co-operation between the Axis partners almost 
non-existent. This was almost exclusively caused by the abysmal 
communications system which the Germans and Italians laboured under made 
even worse by the devastating aerial and naval bombardment. To this could be 
added the actions of the US paratroopers who made a practice of severing 
every telephone wire they came upon. 

By 4 am General Guzzoni, previously optimistic, received a report from the 
Italian naval commander at Messina, relayed from a German radio station at 
Syracuse, that the east coast was largely in the hands of British glider-borne 
troops and that the seaplane base in the port of Syracuse was at that moment 
under attack. Just prior to this, Luftwaffe reconnaissance flights had reported 
that large numbers of transport ships were off the southern coast. Although 
disconcerting, these reports were at least able to confirm that there was little 
chance of any further landings on the west coast of the island. Concluding that 
he could not defend Sicily against so many incursions, Guzzoni decided to 
concentrate his available forces to prevent the loss of the two most important 
sectors - Syracuse on the east coast and the Gela-Licata area in the south. He 
immediately issued orders for 15.Panzer-Division to move east towards the 
centre of the island to act as a ready reserve and for the Livorno Division - the 
strongest Italian unit in Sicily - and the Hermann Goring Division to destroy the 
American bridgehead around the town ofGela before it could be expanded. The 
latter formation was without the units attached to the Kampfgruppe 
commanded by Oberst Wilhelm Schmalz which was based near the east coast 
and had been directed to attack the British units around the Catania area. 
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The Gela counterattack would be co-ordinated by XVI Corps headquarters 
under the command of General Carlo Rossi. 

The commander of the Hermann Goring division, Generalmajor Paul Conrath, 
had not been in contact with 6th Army headquarters since the early hours of 10 
July, and had learned of the American landings from Oberbefehlshaber Sild in 
Rome through the separate communications network which the Germans 
maintained. Within a very short time the news was confirmed to him when a 
number of the division's patrols reported clashes with US paratroopers near 
Niscemi, north-east ofGela and some 20 kilometres from the coast. He then 
received a message from Oberst Schmalz - who apparently had received 
Guzzoni's orders - informing him that Kampfgruppe Schmalz was about to 
attack the British positions. Deciding that he had to act, Conrath directed his 
division, on his own initiative, to prepare an attack towards Gela. Although 
Conrath later maintained that he could not contact General Guzzoni's 
headquarters, he was however able to communicate with General von Senger, 
the German liaison officer at 6th Army headquarters, who listened to Conrath's 
plan, approved of it and promised to pass on the information to General 
Guzzoni. So it was that at 4 am, as the 6th Army commander was reading the 
message that Syracuse was under attack, units of the Hermann Goring division 
began moving out of their positions around Caltagirone to designated 
assembly points south of Biscari and Niscemi. From here they would form up 
and attack Gela from the east. 

Meanwhile the commander of XVI Corps, General Rossi, ordered Mobile Group 
E - a battalion sized task force which had been temporarily attached to his 
formation - to move in two columns towards the high ground of Piano Lupo, 
which both the Italians and Germans assumed was unoccupied, and from there 
to attack Gela from the north-east. On reaching Casa del Priolo, the lead 
elements of Mobile Group E came under concentrated small arms fire from US 
paratroopers who had been able to set up a blocking position that morning. 
Regrouping, the Italians assaulted the American positions once again only to 
be repulsed. Realising the Americans possessed nothing heavier than a 
machine gun, the Italians moved an artillery piece to a nearby hill and began 
shelling the paratroops who decided to withdraw to Piano Lupo. To add to the 
confusion, an artillery spotter nearer the beach had called in naval gunfire and 
the shells now began to land around Casa del Priolo and Piano Lupo. As they 
withdrew, the paratroopers were followed by the Italian infantry who were 
now supported by about twenty tanks. Although the navy guns disrupted the 
infantry, the tanks kept on towards Gela where the lead vehicles were quickly 
knocked out, blunting the attack. As the survivors of Mobile Group E moved 
back into the foothills, the paratroopers on Paino Lupo emerged from their 
hiding places and easily overcame the small Italian detachment left there. 







In the meantime the advance of the Hermann Goring division's tanks was not 
going to plan. By 9 am - a full five hours after moving off - they were still 
struggling towards their assembly area bedeviled by bad roads, Allied aircraft 
and small yet determined groups of American paratroopers who seemed to be 
everywhere. Further; if Con rath's complaints regarding his lack of 
communication with 6th Army are to be believed, the Germans were unaware 
of the actions of Mobile Group E and the urgency of the situation. 

While the German tanks were moving south, elements of the Livorno Division 
were attacking Gela from the north-west. This assault, which began at about 
8.30am, was badly co-ordinated and although about ten of the original twenty 
tanks were able to enter the town by 10am, their supporting infantry had not 
even begun to move off. Once the tanks were beaten back, the 3rd Battalion of 
the 33rd Infantry Regiment began their advance in parade ground formation to 
the utter amazement of the American defenders who decimated their ranks 
with rifle, machine gun and mortar fire. 

It was now 2pm and Con rath's division was at last in position south of Niscemi. 
The available units had been divided into two battle groups named, simply, 
Kampfgruppe Rechts and Kampfgruppe Links - right and left. The former 
consisted of both battalions of Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring, two 
battalions of the division's artillery regiment, most of the engineer battalion 
and a company of the reconnaissance battalion. The left hand battle group was 
made up of a composite Panzergrenadier regiment, a battalion of the artillery 
regiment and the Tigers of 2.Kompanie, schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 which 
had been attached to the division since 9 July 1943. As the advance began, the 
lead tanks of Kampfgruppe Rechts were very quickly knocked out as they 
reached Casa del Priolo by naval gunfire which, to the great advantage of the 
defenders, was still registered from the Mobile Group E battle. The commander 
of the Panzer regiment, Oberstleutnant Urban, broke down and had to be 
relieved by the division commander who was accompanying the right hand 
battle group and now assumed personal control. Although Conrath valiantly 
attempted to regroup his tanks and lead another attack at 3pm, the second 
assault was no more successful than the first. Some 20 kilometres to the east 
Kampfgruppe Links had at first been stalled and then pinned down near Ponte 
Dirillo, the battle group's only tanks - the huge Tigers - at a decided 
disadvantage in the closely packed orchards and olive groves. To make matters 
worse the Kampfgruppe was not in contact with the division commander and 
Conrath ordered Oberstleutnant Bergengruen, the division's chief of staff, to 
locate his left hand column. By 4pm Bergengruen reported to Conrath that the 
battle group had been without orders for over an hour as its commander had 
been isolated in a forward position. Livid with rage, Conrath immediately 
sacked the Kampfgruppe commander and replaced him with Bergengruen who 
was persuaded - with some difficulty - to get the attack moving again. With the 
remaining Tigers in the lead and the infantry following closely behind, the 
Germans began gaining ground and the American troops fell back towards the 
south and the beaches. Pushing on, Kampfgruppe Links came up against the 
next line of defenders and success seemed imminent when, inexplicably, the 
German infantry began streaming towards the rear. Perhaps realising that his 
men were not capable of another effort, Conrath called off the attack - much to 
the chagrin of General Guzzoni. 

Although sporadic fighting continued throughout the night, the Americans 
were firmly entrenched in not only Gela but also Licata to the west andScoglitti 
to the east with additional troops and supplies coming ashore. As darkness 
approached General Guzzoni continued to dismiss reports that Syracuse had 
fallen and focused his attention on the south coast and the failure of the 
counterattacks against Gela. At 8pm, he ordered that the Livorno Division and 
Conrath's tanks should attack at first light the next morning - stressing the need 
for a co-ordinated operation - and drive the Americans into the sea. The two 
division commanders were summoned to XVI Corps headquarters where they 
were given Guzzoni's order - the necessity for co-ordination again pointed out, 
this time by Rossi. The Italian division was to advance towards Gela from the 


north-west while the Germans would attack from the north-east. The 
operation was to begin at 6am. The commander of the Hermann Goring 
division spent the remainder of the night visiting his troops, issuing orders and 
threatening with death any sign of cowardice. The division was divided into 
three col urn ns for the next morning's attack by the simple expedient of splitting 
Kampfgruppe Rechts. 

At 3am, while the division commanders were making their preparations for the 
morning's attack, Guzzoni was finally convinced by von Senger, who had 
received confirmation from Rome, that Syracuse was in British hands and he 
now modified his plansforGela. Assuming, perhaps rashly, that the Gela attack 
would be successful he ordered Conrath to break off his assault as soon as 
practicable and move east and prepare to engage the British. The Livorno 
Division - hopefully reinforced by 15.Panzergrenadier-Division - would take 
Gela and then move on to Licata. 

At 6.15 am, the German tanks moved forward with the tanks of II.Abteilung, 
Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring on the right and the Tigers of Kampfgruppe 
Links pushing the Americans back to Biazzo Ridge on the left. In the centre, 
General Conrath took personal command of his tank regiment's I.Abteilung 
and supported by elements of the division's artillery regiment headed towards 
the high ground of Piano Lupo, the key to the division's front. Overrunning their 
initial objectives easily, the Germans pushed towards the junction of the 
Niscemi road and the coastal highway. The Germans were now advancing with 
their customary efficiency and ruthlessness when at 9am they were hit in their 
left flank by a large group of American paratroopers who seemed to appear 
from nowhere. Unperturbed, Conrath diverted part of his force to deal with the 
threat and the main body of the tanks advanced steadily towards Gela, 
charging across the plain north of the town through a hail of artillery shells. On 
Con rath's right, the tanks of II.Abteilung were equally successful and by 
9.30am the Americans were being pushed back everywhere. As the German 
tanks surged forward, last ditch defensive positions were being prepared on 
the beaches. Despite heavy shelling from a US Navy destroyer and a cruiser 
stationed in the Gulf of Gela directed at the Niscemi crossroads, the tanks of 
II.Abteilung pressed on and by 11am the opposing forces were so close that 
artillery could not be called on to help the defenders. In the centre, Conrath 
with I.Abteilung was well past Piano Lupo and a number of German tanks were 
within 2,000 metres of the beach, bringing them within range of not only the 
American supply dumps but also the landing craft. 

Now, with victory in sight Guzzoni's headquarters intercepted a message that 
seemed to indicate that the Americans were actually re-embarking and after 
consulting with von Senger, ordered XVI Corps headquarters to disengage the 
Hermann Goring division tanks and infantry and have them move towards 
Vittoria and Acreide respectively. However, the Americans were tenaciously 
holding on and Con rath's lead tanks could not seem to advance beyond the 
coastal highway with the following companies piling up behind them. As they 
attempted to withdraw and regroup a large gap opened between the two 
armies allowing the Americans to once again call on the support of the Navy 
guns whose fire turned the German withdrawal into a rout. By 2pm Conrath 
had lost over one third of his tanks and decided to call off the attack. Now 
Guzzoni, surprised by the determined American resistance, changed his plans 
once again and ordered that Conrath should move towards Caltagirone and to 
Vizzini the next day. At almost the same time von Senger appeared at Conrath's 
headquarters to express his disappointment that the tanks had not broken 
through to the beach and advised Conrath to follow Guzzoni's earlier order and 
move towards Vittoria. Although this would have meant mounting one further 
attack that day against the Americans who now controlled the Gela-Vittoria 
road von Senger suggested that the defenders were surely exhausted after two 
days offighting. The Americans had ample time however to dig in and the tanks 
were so badly mauled that Conrath called off the operation almost as soon as it 
began and with the choice of obeying von Senger or Guzzoni, he took the latter 
option and withdrew his men into the foothills south of Niscemi. 


Below: The Gela battlefield photographed some time after the 11 July fighting showing the town in the background and tree-lined Highway 115 running east 
towards the Acate River and Ponte Dirillo. The dark area in the centre of the photograph, to the right of the highway is the Gela-Farello Airfield and was the 
approximate pointwherethetwo battalions of Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring converged. From the slightly higher ground between the airfield and Gela, the 
tanks were able to direct their fire onto the beach and the landing craft. The wrecks of several of Con rath's tanks can still be clearly seen. 
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Panzergrenadier companies and a Schwere or heavy company - all motorized. 
In addition there was one Infanterie Geschutze, or infantry gun, company 
equipped with six 7.5cm iG 18 guns and two 15cm siG 33 self-propelled guns 
which provided direct support. To deal with enemy armour each regiment 
contained a Panzerjager company armed with six 5cm and six 7.5cm anti-tank 
guns. It was not unusual for the German 7.5cm Pak 40 to be replaced with Pak 
97/38 guns which were in fact based on captured French 75mm pieces 
mounted onto a Pak 38 carriage. 

The division's Artillerie-Regiment 33 was equipped as follows: I.Abteilung 
fielded a single battery of 15cm sFH 18 howitzers; II.Abteilung was formed 
from Heeres-Artillerie-Abteilung 557 with three batteries of 10cm long range 
guns; 11 I.Abteilung was armed for the most part with captured French weapons 
- the first battery with 15cm sFH 18 howitzers; the second with four 220mm 
French howitzers and the third with three French 155mm howitzers. Lastly 
IV.Abteilung was formed from II.Abteilung ofArtillerie-Regiment 53, with three 
batteries of regular leFH 18 guns. Intriguingly the latter are said to have been 
towed by Steyr RSO tractors although there is no photographic evidence of any 
of these vehicles being present on the island. 

Panzer-Division Hermann Goring. In July 1943, the division's Panzer regiment 
contained, rather unusually, a mix of Pzkw III and Pzkw IV tanks within its first 
and second battalions. Equally rare was a third battalion which was equipped 
with Sturmgeschutze III assault guns and Sturmhaubitze 42 howitzers. 
Although uncommon, this organisation was not unique and was in fact 
planned for 14. Panzer-Division, 16. Panzer-Division, 24. Panzer-Division - all in 
the process of reforming after being destroyed atStalingrad - and the Hermann 
Goring division. The division began moving from the Italian mainland to Sicily 
from 16 June to 1 July 1943 when the prospect of an Allied invasion of the island 
grew to alarming levels. The artillery of Panzer-Division Hermann Goring was 
quite strong with four Abteilungen as follows: I.Abteilung was equipped with 
10.5cm leFH pieces, while both II.Abteilung and III.Abteilung were able to field 
15cm sFH howitzers; IV.Abteilung was armed with a number of 10 cm schwere 
Kanone 18 which was a long range gun mounted on the 15cm howitzer 
carriage. All Abteilungen contained three batteries, giving the regiment a full 
complement of twelve. In addition, a Nebelwerfer battery was attached to the 
regiment equipped with either 15cm or 21cm rocket projectors - or possibly a 
mix of both. These fearsome weapons were a most welcome addition and the 
fire from a full battery could have a devastating effect. Although a powerful 
force the division's artillery lacked a self-propelled component. 

The division's Flak regiment - perhaps not surprisingly for a Luftwaffe 
formation - was well supplied with both small and large calibre anti-aircraft 
guns. The regiment's I.Abteilung contained three batteries of 8.8cm and 2cm 
guns while II.Abteilung, which arrived in Sicily on 30 July, was made up of six 
batteries - although a seventh was authorised. These were armed with 2cm 
guns in single and quadruple mounts - the lethal Flakvierling. 

As mentioned previously, the division had not received its full complement of 
Infantry by the time of the Sicilian campaign and was often reinforced by 


Attachments from other, more experienced units. The division contained the 
motorized Panzergrenadier-Regiment 1 Hermann Goring which was made up 
of two battalions - although the second may not have participated in the 
fighting in Sicily. In addition Panzergrenadier-Regiment 2 Hermann Goring was 
also made up of two battalions with its first being armoured, or Gepanzert, and 
carried in Sdkfz 251 half-tracks while the second battalion was classed as 
motorized and was transported for the most part in trucks. The Feldersatz or 
reserve battalion was incorporated into Panzergrenadier-Regiment 1 
Hermann Goring and became the second battalion after the division returned 
to the mainland in an effort to replace the losses suffered in Sicily. Both 
Regiments had a number of Grille self-propelled guns - more correctly 15cm 
schwerer Infanteriegeschutz 33(Sf) aufPzKpfw 38(t) AusfH - controlled by the 
Stab or headquarters elements of their ninth companies. Similarly the eleventh 
companies had on hand a number Marder II Panzerager and the 10th 
companies had towed 15cm siG 33 infantry guns. 

The Aufklarungs Abteilung or reconnaissance battalion had an authorised 
strength of six companies however two of these were still forming and had not 
joined the division by the end ofthefighting in Sicily. 

Schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. In April 1943 the second company of this 
battalion was waiting in Sicily to be shipped to North Africa to join the first 
which, with two companies of schwere Panzer-Abteilung 501, was already 
committed to the fighting in Tunisia. By this time it had become apparent that 
the German positions in North Africa could not be held and it was decided that 
the second company should remain in Sicily as part of the island's defences. 
Initially placed under the orders of 15.Panzergrenadier-Division the company 
was very soon afterwards attached to Panzer-Division Hermann Goring. Of the 
nine Pzkw III ausf L tanks that the battalion had brought to Sicily, seven were 
handed over to Panzer-Abteilung 215. What became of the remaining two 
tanks is not known. They may have been transferred to another unit or they 
may simply have been deemed unserviceable. In any case, the battalion would 
fight the coming battle with its Tigers only. 

Some sources state clearly that on leaving Panzer-Abteilung 215 the company 
was quickly deprived of most its recovery materiel - including the movable 
crane necessary to lift the Tiger's heavy turret when changing the 
transmission. This single act would have ensured the doom of most of the 
mechanically fragile Tigers in the rugged terrain in which they were now 
expected to fight. The commander of Panzer-Abteilung 215, Major Gierga, an 
experienced tank officer related the exchanges between himself and the 
commander of Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring: "Before the transfer, I 
proposed to the commander, Oberstleutnant Urban, as well as the division 
supply and technical officers, to give them a complete Werkstatt-Zug that was 
already entrusted with repair of Tigers along with elements of the Bergezug in 
exchange for one of their Werkstatt-Zuge. Successful recovery and repair of the 
new Tigers would be questionable without this exchange. 

. continued on page 25 
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Our map shows the disposition of Axis forces in 
Sicily on the evening of 10 July 1943 and is based 
on the 6th Army situation map which is accurate 
for the days immediately preceding the Allied 
landings. Note that the town ofAcate is referred 
to by its pre-1938 name of Biscari. The Port and 
Naval Base Defence Areas were under the 
command of the Italian Navy. The Messina- 
Reggio Defence Area covered both sides of the 
straits, as it name would suggest, and was 
essentially under German command from 14 
July when work began in earnest on the so-called 
Messina Flak corridor. 
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Both photographs on this page show a heavily camouflaged Sturmgeschutz III ausf G of 
10.Kompanie, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring photographed in Via Cristoforo Colombo , 
Catania in Augdst 1943. The top photograph gives a good view of the interior of the loader's 
position and the , uniform details ojthe NCO commander - including the rather flamboyant 
scarf. Also ofnoteis the large Luftwaffe compass/wristwatch attached to his belt. 
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The unit insignia identifying 10.Kompanie, 
III.Abteilung can be clearly seen on the trailer towed 
by the Sdkfz 250 half-track whose crew are 
resupplying the assault gun with 7.5cm ammunition. 
The large containers loaded onto the top and side of 
the trailer were used to carry drinking water. In the 
original photograph a number - which may be an 8- 
is visible on the rear of the assault gun just below the 
lighter coloured Jerry can. 
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A right hand side view of the Sturmgeschutz III ousfG shown on 
the previous pages. The tool box welded to the mudguard just 
above the drive sprocket was a fixture common to most of this 
battalion's assault guns. Note that the movement of the vehicle 
has caused much of the foliage camouflage to be lost. 





B 


Above: This Sturmgeschutz III ausf G was 
photographed in the town of Carletini some 30 
kilometres from Catania, very early in the 
campaign, possibly before the actual Allied 
landings. Although the town has changed 
considerably since 1943, we have been able to 
identify the location as the corner of Via Roma 
and Via Raffaelo. The building where the 
remainder of the crew are seeking some shelter 
from the sun has since been demolished and the 
small house in the background is now a more 
modern two-storey structure. At right: A rear 
view of the vehicle shown at the top of the page. 
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Photographed in the Via Cristoforo Columbo in Catania during the fighting 
against British Commonwealth troops, these two Sturmgeschutz III ausf F/8 
assault guns are also from III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. 
This model of the Sturmgeschutz was basically an ausf F superstructure armed 
with the long-barrelled 7.5cm L/43 or L/48 gun fitted to a more recent chassis 
of the Panzer III program, the 8.Serie/ZW, or Pzkw III ausf J. A distinguishing 
feature of the ausf F/8 is the lack of the armoured headlight covers so 
prominenton the hull front of the ausfF and a new rear upper hull layout. 


At the same time that the 7.5cm L/43 gun was 


incorporated into production, supplementary 
armour plates of 30mm thickness were added to 
the hull front, at first welded - as seen here - and 
later bolted on. The street in which these vehicles 
were photographedVia Cristoforo Columbo, runs 
parallel to the important dockyard facilities of 
Catania and they would have been ideally 
positioned to repel any attempt to seize the port. 
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At left: A heavily damaged Pzkw IV ausf G of Panzer-Abteilung 215 showing the 
battalion's unit insignia just to the left of the Balkenkreuz. Above, centre: The unit 
insignia of Panzer-Abteilung 215 consisting of the white star division sign of 
15.Panzergrenadier-Division with a large black letter G at its centre signifying the 
battalion commander, Major Gierga. Above, right: The colourful unit sign of 
3.Kompanie. There is no evidence that the battalion's other companies used a 
similar marking. 


Pzkw IV ausf G. 3.Kompanie, Panzer-Abteilung 215. Most surviving photographs of this 
battalion's Pzkw IV tanks depict vehicles which are so badly damaged that we have only been 

able to clearly identify the colourful 
company insignia displayed on this tank in a 
single image. Considering the absence of 
any other markings this raises the possibility 
that the badge may have been intended to 
identify the company commander's tank. 
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Pzkw IVausfD. Unit unknown. Photographed in Palermo awaiting shipment to the 
United States this very early model has not only been upgunned but has also 
received the later type of drive sprocket and rear idler. Although this vehicle carries 
no identifying markings other than the Balkankreuz national insignia, the absence 

of the turret Schurzen armour may suggest 
that it belonged to Panzer-Abteilung 215 of 
15.Panzergrenadier-Division. This tank is 
also shown in a photograph and discussed 
further on page 28. 
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2cm Flak 38 auf SPW (Sdkfz 251 ausf C). lO.Batterie, Flak- 
Regiment Hermann Goring. Although often simply referred 
to os Sdkfz 251/17, the vehicle shown here is in fact quite 
different and represents the small botch purpose built for the 
Luftwaffe of which ten were armed with the 2cm anti-aircraft 
gun and two were unarmed command vehicles fitted with the 
frame aerial shown here. All served with the Hermann Goring 
division. 


Sdkfz 251/1. Divisions Stab, Panzer-Division Hermann Goring. 

Photographed some time prior to the invasion, this half-track attached to 
the divisional headquarters, carries the distinctive unit insignia of a plain 
white circle on the hull front. The complex marking system used by this 
division is explained further on page 33. 




Sdkfz 251/10. Unit unknown. In the original photograph, which is reproduced here, it 
is possible to see the number324 on the side of this half-track painted in a light colour - 
depicted here as yellow - with a very light, probably white outline. Although it is not 
possible to identify this unit with any certainty, we are at least able to eliminate 
29.Panzergrenadier-Division which did not bring any of its half-tracks to Sicily. Note 
the non-standard handles added to the stowage lockers on the vehicle's side. 
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Pzkw IVausfG. Unit unknown. Photographed after the battles around Gela on 11 July 1943, 
this vehicle is almost certainly from I.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. Although 
parts of this tank were comprehensively destroyed the pattern of camouflage on the hull rear 

is clearly visible and our 
illustration has been based 
on that. Unfortunately the 
turret Schurzen was so 
badly damaged that no 
number or marking can be 
discerned. 



Pzkw IV ausf G. l.Kompanie, I.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. All the companies of the regiment's first 
battalion used the style and system of marking shown here with 
large black numbers, outlined in white, on the turret Schurzen 
sides and rear. Note that in many instances, as here, the numbers 
at the back are smaller than those painted on to the sides. 


Above: Unit insignia 
identifying l.Kompanie. 



Pzkw IV ausf G. 3.Kompanie, I.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. The 

photograph used to create this illustration was taken in Italy immediately after the 
evacuation and indicates that at least some of the first battalion's tanks may have 
been painted in camouflage colours. Note that the inside of the turret 
Schurzen access doors are of a markedly darker 
shade - here rendered as Schwarzgrau. 
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Pzkw IV ausf G. 3.Kompanie, I.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. 

Photographed near the town of Paterno, north-west of Catania; this tank has the unit 
insignia identifying the first battalion's third company prominently displayed on the driver's 
side fender. Note the slight variation between this sign and those shown on page 33. In 
common with most of the battalion's tanks, the vehicle's number is painted on the sides and 
rear of the turret Schurzen in black; outlined in white. This tank is also shown and discussed 
on page 28. 





Above: Pzkw III ausf M. 6.Kompanie, II.Abteilung, 
Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. The presence of 
British Commonwealth units in the photograph on 
which this illustration is based would suggest that it 
was taken in the Catania area, possibly near Centuripe 
as was the Pzkw III of this company shown on page 28. 
Note that the company number 6 is rendered in black 
only on the turret Schurzen rear - apparently quite 
deliberately. At left: The unit insignia identifying 
6.Kompanie. At right: The photograph on which our 
illustration is based. Although damaged, the black 
number 6 on the turret Schurzen is clearly visible here. 




At left: Although it is not visible in our photograph, other 
images of this company's Pzkw III tanks shown clearly that 
the company insignia was commonly carried on the driver's 
side fender. 
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Below: Pzkw III ausf M. 5.Kompanie, II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann 
Goring. Of note is the wading cover over the air intake on the hull side. Although a 
standard feature of these tanks, it is rarely seen in photographs taken during the 
fighting for Sicily. The Bosch headlight and position of the jack suggest that this may 
be a reworked ausfL model. At left: The photograph used to create this illustration. 



rwo I. 




Pzkw III ausfM. 6.Kompanie , II.Abteilung , Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. In 

our original photograph the white convoy marking on both front fenders can be 
clearly seen. Note that the numbers on the turret Schurzen, although uniform in 
style, vary in size. The depiction of the vehicle's number in black on the rear of the 
Schurzen is purely speculative and is based on the confirmed use of this colour on 
tank number 615 shown on page 14. 


Below: The unit insignia 
of 6.Kompanie, Panzer- 
Regiment Hermann 
Goring. 


Pzkw III ausf M. 6.Kompanie, II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. 
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Sturmhaubitze 42. III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 

with a version of the 10cm leFH 18 howitzer and int < 
The battalion had nine on hand when the landings 
each company. Most, if not all, the division's assault gr 


Hermann Goring. These vehicles were armed 
epded to provide close support for the infantry, 
began - with presumably three allocated to 
uns had some kind of field modified stowage 
rack or box on the rear hull and a further 
example is shown at far left. The Waffen- 
55 helmet cover is somewhat conjectural 
however they were certainly worn by 
some of the members of the Flak- 
Regiment. 



Below: Sturmgeschutz III ausf F/8. 9.Kompanie, III.Abteilung, Panzer- 
Regiment Hermann Goring. The stowage rack is clearly visible here as are the 
large wooden boards attached to the rear of the hull. 


Below: Sturmgeschutz III ausf F/8. III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. This vehicle shows another 
variation of the field modified stowage of either a large box, as seen here, or a metal rack. Note also the bracket 
welded to the front fender and shown in detail at far left. The large white number painted onto the barrel 
probably indicates the individual vehicle and platoon. Above right: The unit insignia identifying the ninth 
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Sturmgeschutz III ausf P/S. III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. In the original photograph on which our 
illustration is based what may be the unit sign identifying 
lO.Kompanie is just visible on the driver's side fender of this 
assault gun. The rod attached to the lowerhullside just above the 
road wheels may be a spare torsion bar. 
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Pzkw III ausf N. Divisions Stab, Panzer-Division Hermann 
Goring. The division had three of these tanks on hand on 10 July 
1943, attached to the headquarters. Note what appear to be 
large metal discs and rectangles welded to the turret side, 
presumably as some kind of repair. 


Pzkw IVausf G. 7.Kompanie, II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. Although it is possible that 
the photograph on which this illustration is based was taken in Italy shortly after the evacuation, it 
nevertheless provides a good indication of the appearance this company's tanks. Another image exists of 
tank 712 - which we are unfortunately unable to reproduce - which shows the black number with a white 
outline as seems common to the rest of the battalion. Of note is the stowage rack attached to the hull rear 
plate. 
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Below: The unit insignia 
identifying 7.Kompanie 
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Pzkw VI ausf E Tiger I. 2.Kompanie, 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. Based on a 
rather grainy and unfortunately damaged 
photograph, this tank has probably been 
marked with the large number 30 by its 
Allied captors. In the original image a small 
dark number 2 can be discerned on the 
turret side followed by what appears to be a 
number 6 or 8. As either of these numbers is 
far too high it may be a 0 raising the 
possibility that this is the tank commanded 
by Hauptmann Hummel which was lost on 
11 July 1943, near Gel a. 




Pzkw VI ausf E Tiger I. 2.Kompanie, 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. 

Photographed outside Caltagirone near 
Catania, this tank was commanded by 
Leutnant Heim, who lead the company 
after Hauptmann Hummel was 
wounded. Note that this vehicle has both 
the tactical marking for a heavy tank 
company and also the unit insignia of 
Panzer-Abteilung 215. Many Tigers 
retained the latter after the company 
was tranferred to Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. 



Pzkw VI ausf E Tiger I. 2.Kompanie, 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. 

Photgraphed in the streets of Catania some 
time before the Allied landings, this tank 
offers a view of the markings as applied to 
the right side of the company's original nine 
Tigers. Note that the tactical sign does not 
have the red stripe nor is the unit insignia of 
Panzer-Abteilung 215 carried. 



Pzkw VI ausf E Tiger I. 2.Kompanie, 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504. This tank 
was commanded by Leutnant Steuber and 
was presumably lost before 14 July 1943, 
when Steuber was ordered to form an 
infantry platoon from tank crews who no 
longer had vehicles to man. As mentioned 
earlier, Steuber was later given charge of 
the only Tiger to be evacuated from Sicily. 
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8.8cm Flak 18. Unit unknown. This gun was 
photographed in August 1943, possibly somewhere 
on the Etna Line. Its base colour is guite dark and we 
have assumed this to be RAL 8020 Gelbbraun as 
much of the equipment which took part in the Sicily 
campaign was originally intended for Africa. This 
gun is also shown in the photograph on page 32. 


Below: A front view of the 8.8cm Flak 18 gun depicted below at right. The camouflage 
scheme of RAL 7028 Dunkelgelb painted in irregular swirls onto the RAL 8020 Gelbbraun 
base coat is largely conjectural but parts of the pattern can be seen in the photograph - 
reproduced on page 32 - on which ourillustration is based. 




8.8cm Flak 36. Flak-Regiment Hermann Goring. This gun appears almost 
brand new and is painted in the regulation base colour of RAL 7028 
Dunkelgelb with patches of Olivegrun and Rotbraun lightly applied to most 
surfaces. 



8.8cm Flak 18. Unit unknown. 

Photographed near Gesso on the 
road to Messina, this gun is also 
shown in a photograph on page 32. 
The kill rings on the barrel were a 
common affectation, particularly 
within Flak-Regiment Hermann 
Goring whose men - and guns - had 
served for some time in Russia. 
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8.8cm Flak 36.Unit unknown. Photographed during the early stages 
ofthefighting, this is the gun shown in action in the photograph at the 
top of page 21. Several images of this gun exist and although they 
have not been reproduced in this book, they were used to create this 
illustration. At far right: A page from the Tigerfibel, a German military 
publication. Intended as a training manual for Tiger crews the page 
shown here gives instruction on engaging the US M4 Sherman 
Medium tank with the 8.8cm gun. 
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At right: A front view of 
the gun shown below 
right. The photograph on 
which our illustration is 
based is extremely clear ; 
allowing us to reproduce 
the camouflage pattern 
accurately. 
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8.8cm Flak 18.Unit unknown. Again, due to the very dark 
shade apparent in the photograph on which this illustration is 
based we have depicted this gun in RAL 8020 Gelbbraun. Note 
the method of securing the ready round on the side of the 
mounting. 


Above: 8.8cm Flak 36. Flak-Regiment Hermann Goring. Photographed in the Via Zia 

Lisa on the southern outskirts of Catania just prior to the Allied landings, this gun 
belongs to one of the two heavy batteries of the regiment's I.Abteilung. As the gun 
seems to have been painted in a very dark colour we have assumed this to be RAL 8020 
Gelbbraun as many units which took part in the Sicily campaign were originally 
destined for Africa. The random camouflage pattern is depicted here as RAL 7028 
Dunkelgelb. At left: Two samples from the very wide range of ammunition types 
developed for these guns - the 8.8cm Panzergranatpatrone armour piercing round, 
painted black, and the 8.8cm Sprenggranatpatrone L/4,5 high explosive shell. 
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Above: A Sturmhaubitze 42 of 
111.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. This vehicle is also 
shown in the illustration section on page 
18. At left: A Sturmgeschutz III ausfF/8 of 
the same battalion. In another 
photograph from this series a white 
number 34 can be clearly seen on the 
barrel of the main gun. The number 
probably indicates the platoon - in this 
case 4 - and the individual vehicle. An 
examination of the available 
contemporary photographs suggests 
that this system may have been unique 
to 9.Kompanie. This assault gun is also 
shown on page 18 of the illustration 
section. 
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Below: A Sturmgeshutz III ausf F/8, also of III.Abteiling. The unusually shaped machine gun shield 
visible here was a unit modification and those fitted to the ausfG models were of a slightly different 
pattern. The rod strapped to the lower hull above the roadwheels may be a spare torsion bar. The 
stowage on the hull rear is typical for this battalion and consists of a large box permanently attached, 
sometimes incorporating a metal frame. 
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An Sdkfz 250 half-track and Sturmgeschutz III ausfG assault gun of 
III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring moving from the 
cover of an orchard. Any movement of armoured vehicles throws up 
huge clouds of dust - particularly so in the dry Sicilian landscape - and 
would soon attract enemy aircraft or artillery fire. Of note is the net 
which completely covers the half-track holding the foliage 
camouflage in place. 
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The same Sturmgeschutz III shown in the photograph above 
moves from the cover of the orchard onto a typical Sicilian road. 
The large stowage box common to most of this battalion's 
assault guns is clearly shown here and the metal brackets 
holding the box to the rear hull are also visible. On the leftside of 
the box is what my be a company unit marking, although it is too 
faint to be identified with any certainty. Note that a fire 
extinguisher has been attached to the side of the stowage box. 
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The Proposal was rejected by Panzer-Division Hermann Goring with the excuse 
that an exchange was out of question; insteadi, only transfers from my 
Abteilung were to occur. I reported this to my division commander. After 
telephone calls between General Rodt and General von Senger, I was ordered 
to give up the ten special mechanics , all of the special tools, all replacement 
parts, as well as the portal crane along with the seventeen Tigers. Because of 
transport difficulties, Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring did not pick up all 
these replacement parts, so that part of them (rubber tyres, roadwheels and 
more) in addition to about eighty tons of 8.8cm ammunition were left lying 
behind and fell into enemy hands." 

This seems to suggest that the special crane - and other heavy equipment - was 
in fact handed over together with the personnel to operate it. Further ; the 
amount of ammunition has surely been reported inaccurately or is an 
exaggeration on the part ofGierga, representing as it does over 8,000 rounds. 
Continuing, Major Gierga made reference to after action reports and 
comments made to him by Leutnant Goldschmidt , the last commander of the 
company. He clearly states that the first losses suffered by the Tiger battalion 
while under Goldschmidt's command could be attributed to insufficient 
reconnaissance by their accompanying infantry of the terrain over which they 
were expected to operate causing several to become bogged. The infantrymen 
later retreated and the tanks could not be recovered. 


Indeed, the order to move the remainder of the division was not issued until 22 
July and may be indicative of Kessel ring's desire to commit just enough troops 
to permit an orderly withdrawal. 

The division was made up of Panzer-Abteiiung 129 - which was equipped with 
assault guns - and two infantry regiments, Grenadier-Regiment (motorisiert) 
15 and Grenadier-Regiment (motorisiert) 71. It should be noted that neither of 
these regiments were referred to as Panzergrenadier until late 1944 when 
both their titles were changed. The division's artillery element - Artillerie- 
Regiment (motorisiert) 29 was well supplied and contained a total of eighteen 
Wespe self-propelled guns in its I.Abteilung. There is no evidence however that 
any of these vehicles served in Sicily. The second battalion was equipped with 
three batteries of 10.5cm howitzers while the third was made up of two 
batteries of 15cm howitzers and one battery of the long range 10 cm schwere 
Kanone 18. A fourth, heavy, battalion had been raised from parts of 
I.Abteilung, Artillerie-Regiment 65 but it does not seem to have crossed to 
Sicily. None of the division's armoured half-tracks went to Sicily with the 
motorized troops and further, the division had not received its allocation of 
Marder self-propelled anti-tank guns at the time of the Sicily campaign. The 
fourteenth, or anti-tank gun, companies in both infantry regiments were 
equipped with towed 7.5cm and 5cm guns and each thirteenth company 
contained six Grille self-propelled howitzers. 


Prior to this ten tanks had been lost in three days of fighting - presumably the 
action around Gela - and were thoroughly destroyed by their crews to prevent 
them falling into Allied hands. Just why they had to be abandoned is not made 
clear. During the retreat to Messina a further three tanks suffered mechanical 
breakdowns and were destroyed, leaving a single Tiger. At this point, with a 
solitary tank remaining, the men of the battalion's Werstatt-Kompanie 
destroyed the crane. The battalion's only surviving tank, number 222 
commanded by Leutnant Steuber, was ferried across the straits to the 
mainland on Thursday, 17 August 1943. Moving up the Calabrian coast on its 
own tracks the tank very quickly developed problems with its suspension and, 
unable to be towed, was destroyed by its crew. 

l.Fallschirmjdger-Division. The division was alerted to move to Italy late in the 
evening of 11 July and received confirmation of the order on the following day. 
Elements of the division had first travelled by air to Rome where 
Fallschirmjager-Regiment 1 received orders to remain in the city as a reminder 
ofGerman-ltalian solidarity and perhaps as a none too subtle threat to certain 
high ranking Italians whose loyalty was suspect. The remainder of the division 
quickly moved on to Sicily with Fallschirmjager-Regiment 3 landing there 
during the evening of 12 July 1943. The combat elements of the division 
comprised the two Fallschirmjager regiments already mentioned and 
Fallschirm-Artillerie-Regiment 1, Fallschirm-Panzerjager-Abteilung 1 
equipped with a number of Marder II self-propelled anti-tank guns, Fallschirm- 
Pionier-Bataillon 1 and a machine gun battalion. The division was engaged in 
the south-east of the island around Catania, its units split amongst various 
Kampfgruppen, fighting defensive actions alongside Panzer-Division Hermann 
Goring. 

29.Panzergrenadier-Division. Formed from the survivors of 29.lnfanterie- 
Division (motorisiert), which had been destroyed at Stalingrad, and elements 
of 345.lnfanterie-Division this formation was still in training when the Allied 
landings in Sicily took place. The division was transported slowly and 
piecemeal with just two battalions of infantry being available on the island 
more than a full week after the invasion had begun. 


The division was employed in the north of the island facing the advancing 
Americans and later took over the frontage of 15.Panzergrenadier-Division 
while the latter withdrew and crossed to the mainland. 

The Italian Forces. Some mention must be made of the Italian troops who 
defended Sicily. 

When the invasion began Guzzoni's 6th Army consisted of roughly 200,000 
men - it should be remembered that only some 32,000 of these were Germans - 
organised into two corps, numbered XXII and XVI. The core of Guzzoni's force 
was built around four Infantry Divisions and eight Mobile Groups plus eight 
Tactical Groups - all of varying military ability. The available equipment 
included worn CV 33 and CV 35 tankettes and obsolete Fiat 3000 tanks - the 
latter an Italian copy of the French FT 17 of World War I fame. 

The Mobile and Tactical Groups each had a number of ex-French R35 tanks on 
hand and these vehicles made up a large part of the Italian force assembled for 
the counter attack launched against the American invasion beaches at Gela in 
the first days of the Campaign. Of the Mobile Groups, those designated A, B 
and C were allocated to XXII Corps while D, E, F, G and H were attached to XVI 
Corps. The Tactical Groups were evenly distributed. As a representative 
example, Mobile Group E deployed a company ofR35 tanks, another of towed 
47mm anti-tank guns, two companies of infantry/motorcyclists and a section 
of light field guns. The Tactical Groups were made up of Bersaglieri - elite light 
infantry - or Black Shirt troops with a random light tank company. The most 
modern armoured fighting vehicles in the Italian inventory in Sicily were self- 
propelled guns, mostly the Semovente da 47/32 which was a 47mm anti-tank 
gun mounted on an L6/40 chassis and the far more potent Semovente da 90/53 
which incorporated the highly successful 90mm anti-aircraft gun with a much 
modified M14/41 chassis. These modern vehicles began arriving in Sicily in 
December 1942. As the campaign progressed the self-propelled guns were 
gradually taken over by the Germans, none however would survive to cross to 
the mainland in August. 



Below, left: A 7.5cm Marder II of l.Fallschirmjdger-Division disabled and burning outside Vizzini on the road to Militello. The small town of Vizzini is 
approximately 20 kilometres south-east ofCaltagirone. Below, right: A Jager of l.Fallschirmjdger-Division photographed in August 1943, manning a machine 
gun post in the grounds of the Villa Barone Santa Lucia in the Corso Savoia in the town of Acireale. Just visible in the background is the same Sturmgeschutz III 
shown in the inset photograph on page 9. 
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TANK AND ASSAULT GUN LOSSES, 10 July to 17 August 1943 



Pzkw III long 

Pzkw ausfN 

Befehtswagen 

Pzkw IV long 

Tiger 1 

StuG 

StuH42 



5cm i/60 

75cm L/24 

Pzkw tit 

7.5cm L/43 


ausf F/8 and G 



Panzer-Di vision 
Hermann Goring 

28 

4 

21 

16 

4 

3 

Of the sixteen Tigers noted here, ten were lost in 
the first three days of fighting. Note that separate 
figures for the Pzkw Hi fosses are not available 

1S. Panzergrenadier- 
Division 

5 

1 

31 





29 * Panzer grenadier 
Division 





5 



Totals 

33 

5 

52 

16 

9 

3 



A total of one hundred and eighteen tanks and assault guns were lost from an original strength of two hundred and seventeen, or approximately fifty-four 
percent. The last serviceable Tiger I, number 222 commanded by LeutnantSteuber ; was abandoned in Calabria in southern Italy soon after the evacuation due 
to a problem with the tank's suspension. From the available photographic evidence it would appear that many of the Pzkw III tanks of the Hermann Goring 
division were ausfM versions. The Pzkw IV tanks were mostly ausfG models although it is likely that some Pzkw IV ausfH variants - which were produced from 
April 1943 - were included in the twenty vehicles delivered in May and the additional twenty that arrived in June 1943. Although most, if not all, the division's 
Pzkw III and Pzkw IV tanks were fitted with additional armoured Schurzen on their turrets, the hull armour is noticeably absent as can be seen from the 
photographs and illustrations in this book. 

Below: Although it has long been known that this tank was photographed in the town ofAcate, some 20 kilometres south-west ofGela, we are indebted to 
Lorenzo Bovi, Federico Peyrani and Giovanni lacono who were able to identify the street as Corso Indipendenza which runs through Acatefrom east to west and 
joins the road to Gela at the western edge of the town. In an exhibition highlighting the town's history, which he helped to organise, Mr lacono was able to 
interview a local resident who as a young boy witnessed this tank being moved to the location shown here and the turret returned to something like its normal 
position, as it had been facing toward the rear. A number of photographs exist showing the tank with its turret reversed to approximately the 4 o'clock position. 
Mr lacono was also told that a further Tiger was abandoned near the railway station - the nearest railway line is over four kilometres to the south-west of the 
town centre - where it remained for many years. It is entirely possible that this was one of the Tigers abandoned along the Gela-Vittoria highway. Although 
Acate has changed considerably since 1943 - even the name was changed from Biscari in 1938 - we are reasonably certain that this photograph was taken 
looking west, away from the town centre, and that the narrow street behind the tank is Via Dante Alighierei. Of the seventeen tanks available to 2.Kompanie, 
schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 when the fighting began, twelve were lost in the first days during the ill-fated counterattack against the American bridgehead at 
Gela. The remainder were lost during the subseguent defensive actions - one said to have fallen into a stream near Pater no and three more lost in or near the 
towns ofBelpasso, Trecastigni and Pisano respectively. 






















Other photographs, taken from the left 
hand or driver's side, confirm that this 
is Tiger number 211 commanded by 
Leutnant Herbert Heim who led the 
company after Oberleutnant Hummel 
was wounded. On 13 July, a single 
platoon, probablythefirst, conducted 
an attack toward Niscemi - just south 
of Caltagirone where this 
photograph is said to have been 
taken and for one reason or another 
the company commander's tank 
could not be recovered and was 
destroyed by its crew. Wounded 
himself on the following day, Heim 
was replaced by Leutnant Karl 
Goldschmidt pictured at far right. 

This tank is shown and discussed 
on page 20 of the illustration 
section. 
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The official US Army caption states that this tank was photographed at Ponte Dirillo on 11 July, near Gela. Ponte Dirillo was - and remains 
today - a small bridge which crosses the Acate river approximately four kilometres from the coast. The country around the bridge is 
decidedly flat and marshy and this photograph may have in fact been taken some distance further along Highway 115 towards Vittoria, 
were the road is bordered by earthen banks on either side, and some time after the fighting had moved on. The presence of the towing 
cable would indicate that some attempt was made to recover this tank and indeed two Tigers were abandoned in this general area on 11 J 
July when they could not be removed to safety. 
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At right: Photographed in the town of Palermo, this 
Pzkw IV ausfD has been upgraded not only with the 
longer barrelled 7.5cm L/43 main gun but also with 
the later style drive sprocket and rear idler. No other 
markings are carried other than the Balkenkreuz 
national insignia on the hull rear and side at the 
front near the pistol port. The large number 34 
within a circle and the lengthy notation across the 
hull rear plate above the muffler - which is 
unfortunately illegible - were almost certainly 
applied by the tank's US captors. Although it is not 
possible to identify the unit to which this vehicle 
belonged, the lack of any turret Schurzen would 
suggest Panzer-Abteilung 215. This tank is also 
shown and discussed further in the illustration 
section on page 11. 

Below: A Pzkw IVausfG of3.Kompanie, I.Abteilung, 
Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring photographed 
near Paterno, approximately 20 kilometres north¬ 
west of Catania, during the first days of the 
campaign or possibly even before the Allied 
landings. In the original photograph the number 
332 can just be discerned on the rear of the turret 
Schurzen. 


Also of note is the large tray, probably of 
wooden construction, on the hull rear above the 
towing cable. This tank is also shown and 
discussed in the illustration section on page 14. 
Below: A Pzkw III ausf M of 6.Kompanie 
identified by the unit insignia on the left of the 
hull rear plate. In common with many of the 
regiment's Pzkw III tanks this vehicle has a metal 
rack welded to the rear hull, the remains of 
which are still visible. Note that the flaps of the 
submersible system are in the lowered position 
and the distinctive muffler of this model has 
been completely blown away. This vehicle was 
photographed in Centuripe on 3 August 1943, 
shortly after the town was occupied by the 
British 78th Division. Below, left: The Panzer 
Assault Badge awarded to tank crews who had 
taken part in three separate armoured actions 
on separate days or who had been wounded 
during an engagement. Until November 1944, 
when a special Luftwaffe badge was instituted, 
air force tank crews were awarded the Army 
version shown here. 
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GERMAN ARMOUR IN SICILY, 10 JULY 1943 


p niwicinn Hermann rnrina I f ar strongest armoured force in the Sicilian defence was the Hermann Goring division. On 10 July 1943, the division 

Manzer-mvision Hermann coring | WQS ab i e faffed seven Befehlswagen III command tanks, forty-three Pzkw III mounting the 5cm gun and thirty-two Pzkw IV 

tanks - mostly the ausf G version. In addition, the Panzer regiment's third battalion had twenty Sturmgeschutz III assault 
guns and nine Sturmhaubitze 42. Held by division headguarters were three Pzkw III ausf N armed with the 7.5cm gun. The 


Divisions Stab 


Panzer-Regiment HG 



armoured vehicle allocation for the Panzergrenadier regiments 
is discussed in detail on page 6. 



l.Kompanie 


2.Kompanie 


3.Kompanie 


II.Abteilung 




Panzergrenadier-Brigade HG J 


Panzergrenadier-Regiment 1 HG | 


I.Bataillon (mot) 


II.Bataillon (mot) 


5.Kompanie 6.Kompanie 


7. Kompanie 


Panzergrenadier-Regiment 2 HG 


I.Abteilung 



.Bataillon (gepanzert) 


9.Kompanie lO.Kompanie ll.Kompanie 


II.Bataillon (mot) 


2.Kompanie, schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 




Kompanie Stab 

Oberleutnant Hummel 


l.Zug 


Leutnant Heim 


2.Zug 


Leutnant Goldschmidt 


3.Zug 


Leutnant Steuber 


. 

Company Reserve 



Although the official organisation for a Panzer-Regiment called for two light companies and one medium 
company in each battalion, the existing photographs which we have been able to examine and the war diary of 
II.Abteilung would suggest the distribution of tanks as shown here. In addition the II.Abteilung documents hint 
that 7.Kompanie may have had a mix of both Pzkw III and Pzkw IV vehicles. Both the fourth and eighth companies 
were training on the mainland and took no part in the fighting for Sicily and the proposed twelfth company was 
never formed. The second company of schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 had been attached to the regiment since 9 
July 1943. The original nine Tigers were all numbered as shown here with the subsequent arrivals carrying no 
markings at all. 


15.Panzergrenadier-Division 


This division, commanded by Generalmajor Eberhard Rodt, was still 
being formed when the Allies landed on 10 July 1943. It was made up 
from survivors of 15. Panzer-Division, which had been destroyed in 
Tunisia only two months earlier and from various replacement units that were stationed in 


Division Stab 

Sicily. The division's armoured component was held in Panzer-Abteilung 215 which was 
composed of three companies, fielding a total of six Pzkw III - which had been handed over 



from schwere Panzer-Abteilung 504 - and forty-six Pzkw IV tanks. 


Panzer-Abteilung 215 


l.Kompanie 


2.Kompanie 

3.Kompanie 




29.Panzergrenadier-Division 

Divisi 

on Stab 



Panzer-Abteilung 129 


Commanded by Generalmajor Walter Fries, 29. Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division contained Grenadier-Regiment 15 and Grenadier-Regiment71, 
each of three infantry battalions and Panzer-Abteilung 129, which had 
forty-three Sturmgeschutz III assault guns on hand. The division was 
also represented in Sicily by its artillery regiment and Flak battalion. 
Units of this division did not begin arriving until the battle was well 
underway. 


l.Kompanie 


2.Kompanie 


3.Kompanie 


4.Kompanie 


Kompfgruppe Schmalz 

Named for its commander, Oberst Wilhelm 
Schmalz, this powerful battle group was an ad 
hoc formation made up for the most part from 
units of the Hermann Goring division and 
stationed in the Catania - Syracuse area. The 
exact composition of the unit changed many 
times during the campaign and just two specific 
dates are shown here. 

10 July, 1943 

Brigade Stab z.b.V 

-from Panzergrenadier-Brigade HG Stab 
III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment HG 
I.Bataillon, Panzergrenadier-Regiment2 HG 
l.Kompanie, PanzerAufklarungs -Abteilung HG 
l.Kompanie, Panzer Pionier-Bataillon HG 
III.Abteilung, PanzerArtillerie-Regiment HG 
Grenadier-Regiment Maucke 
- from replacements for Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 115 

21 July, 1943 

Brigade Stab z.b.V 

-from Panzergrenadier-Brigade HG Stab 

Panzergrenadier-Regiment 115 

Grenadier-Regiment 382 

III.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment HG 

III.Abteilung, Panzer Artillerie-Regiment HG 

Schlachtleben Bataillon 

Fallschirmjager-Regiment 4 

Flak Gruppe Catania 

Festung Bataillon 904 

I.Abteilung, Flak-Regiment HG 
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From the evening of 12 July 1943, units of the Hermann Goring division - particularly 
Kampfgruppe Schmalz - were reinforced by Fallschirmjager-Regiment 3, whose men 
parachuted into Sicily. Above: A heavily camouflaged 7.5cm PaK 40 anti-tank gun. Of 
note is the large wristwatch/compass worn by the gunner. Produced as a wristwatch, a 
compass or a combination of both by various manufacturers, these were issued to flight 
crews and paratroops but many found their way into other Luftwaffe units. Two 
examples are shown at left. Below: A 5cm PaK 38 anti-tank gun is manhandled into 
position with the help of the castor wheel. Other photographs taken during and after the 
campaign show that the Germans used a number of French 47mm anti-tank guns. The 
performance and penetrative ability of these French guns was roughly equivalent to the 
5cm Pak38 with the added advantage of a slightly smaller profile. 
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An official US Army photograph of a 7.5cm Pak 40 anti-tank gun said to have been captured in the fighting of 11 July for 
Ponte Dirillo, which the Americans referred to as the Battle of Biazzo Ridge. The photograph was probably taken some 
time later as the first few days saw heavy fighting along most of the front and these two US paratroopers may in fact be 
the same men seen inspecting the badly damaged Tiger on page 27. 
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S TERESa'LONGARIN 


/\t right: A 7.5cm Pak 97/38 photographed just west of the railway 
station of Santa Teresa Longarini, about 8 kilometres south of 
Syracuse on 12 July 1943. These guns were a combination of 
captured French Canon de 75 modele 1897 guns and the carriage 
used for the 5cm Pak 38. Inset: A 2.8cm schwere Panzerbusche 41 
anti-tank rifle mounted on the special leichter Feldlafette carriage. 
These guns were issued to parachute units but also to Jager and 
Gebirgsjager divisions. Although small, its tungsten shells could 
penetrate most Allied armour at short ranges. 
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Photographed near the town of Gesso, about 8 kilometres north-west of 
Messina, quite some time after the fighting had ended this 8.8cm Flak 18 
is mounted on the Sonderanhanger 201 carriage, the very first type used 
with these guns. Note the concrete pillboxes in the backgroundhundreds 
of which still litter Sicily today. This gun is depicted in the illustration 
section onpage21. 


Photographed in August 1943, this 8.8cm Flak 18 looks to have 
been rather hastily abandoned by its crew. The gun shield is an 
unusual modification of the later, so-called Schut2schild II where 
the side extensions have been shortened by over half their normal 
length. This gun is also shown in the illustration section on page 
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All independent formations within the German army - and many organic regiments 
and battalions - could be identified by a unit insignia or emblem referred to as a 
Truppenkennzeichen. These emblems were not only carried on the unit's vehicles 
but were also used with traffic direction markers and even divisional newsletters. 
Those shown above relate to units that served in Sicily. Top row<, left to right: 
XlV.Panzerkorps; Panzergrenadier Regiment 104; Panzer-Abteilung 215. Bottom 
row, left to right: 29.Panzergrenadier-Division; l.Fallschirmjager-Division. At right: 
A staff car of the regimental headquarters of Panzer-Regiment Hermann Goring. 
Note that the unit insignia has been painted onto the building in the background. 
The Hermann Goring division maintained a complicated system of unit marking 
which, in theory, identified each company within the division. 
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FORTRESS 

GERMAN ARMOUR 
IN THE DEFENCE OF SICILY 



Pzkw III ausf M. 6.Kompanie, 
II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
Hermann Goring. Although 
increasingly obsolescent by the 
middle of 1943, these vehicles 
could still hold their own against 
the latest British and American 
tanks. When the Sicilian campaign 
began, the division had forty-three 
of these tanks on hand all armed 
with the longer 5cm gun shown 
here. This vehicle is shown and 
discussed in more detail on page 
15 of the illustration section. 


Photograph of 1/35 scale model Tiger I built by Lim Kian Guan. Reproduced courtesy of •$ 

M Workshop, Singapore and Bernard Cher. Details on inside front cover. 
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